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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER 





NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EXTRACTS OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


A copy of the Extracts from the minutes 
of the late New Yurk Yearly Meeting has 
been received. In addition to what has 
already appeared in our paper of the pro- 
ceedings of that body, a few selections from 
the printed pages are herewith presented. 
The following is from the minute of exercises 
of men’s meeting. 


In considering the state of Society as pre- 
sented by the answers to the queries, Friends 
were earnestly exhorted to bear in mind that 
it is the object of the Society that we should 
be each other’s helpers in the Lord ; and that 
we should be diligent in remedying such 
deficiencies as may from time to time exist, 
in that spirit of love which is the spontaneous 
out-growth of a supreme love for our Heav- 
enly Father, for the loss of which nothing 
else can compensate; and an affectionate 
appeal went forth to all to let no sadrifice be 
considered too great for its maintenance. 
Those on whom the responsibility may devolve 
of treating with offenders should be very 
careful to seek for the right time, as well as 
the right qualification for the service, remem- 
bering the long forbearance of the Loving 
Father with us, his weak, erring children, we 
should be ever willing to have the broadest 
charity for each other. 
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Whilethe importance of a properly guarded 
school education for our youth should be kept 
in view, let it be remembered that a proper 
home training is of more value, the lack of 
which often renders the former more difficult 
and unfruitful. The effects upon the mind of 
pernicious literature, so abundant in the pre- 
sent day, and its tendency to lead to corrupt 
conversation, were dwelt upon with the 
desire that care might be given to provide 
suitable reading as the best safeguard against 
that of evil tendency. 

In connection with the answers to our 
seventh query, the thought was expressed, 
that while the practice of military trainin 
is no longer required of Friends, there stil 
remains to be a work for us, in testifying to 
the inconsistency of a military spirit with the 
pure principles of Christianity. 

From the report of the joint committee to 
visit subordinate meetings we gather that all 
the meetings have been visited during the 
year except two. In all about two hundred 
visits to meetings have been made ; also man 
families, and aged Friends in several locali- 
ties, were visited by members of the committee, 
a cordial welcome being extended and sat- 
isfaction expressed by the visited and the 
reward of peace felt by the visitors, 

We quote the words of one who was parti- 
cularly faithful in this line of duty, as express- 

‘ing the feeling of all who engaged therein, 
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viz.: “I feel to express thanks to my Heav- 
enly Father that I was enabled to do this 
little work, and feel encouraged and strength- 
ened thereby; and very grateful for ,the 
hospitality and kindnesses so freely rendered 
by Friends.” At most of the meetings for 
discipline visited, the satisfaction at the 
attendance of members of the committee was 
expressed, by placing upon the records a 
minute to that effect; at all the other meet- 
ings visited, particularly the smaller ones, 
there were also expressions of satisfaction and 
gratitude that they were thus remembered by 
the Yearly Meeting and the wish was ex- 
pressed that the visits might be continued. 

Many special incidents of interest and 
encouragement are noted by Friends, amongst 
which the meeting at Mamaroneck is men- 
tioned by several members of the committee 
who visited here. The meeting-house has 
been entirely renovated, and one states that 
the change has exerted a favorable influence ; 
for while on a former visit, in the fall of 1882, 
the average attendance was four or six, the 
average now is about sixteen. Increased 
interest is evident and there is good prospect 
of growth for the meeting. The meeting- 
house at Oblong has been thoroughly repaired, 
and is now a comfortable and pleasant place 
for Friends to meet in, but no reports have 
been received of meetings held there except 
Quarterly Meetings. The meetings held at 
Aiken’s Hall have been discontinued. 

The meeting and First-Day School at the 
boarding school at Easton haye been contin- 
ued with profit and satisfaction. Members of 
the committee were present at two particular 
meetings at the time of the commencement 
of a First-Day School. Of one of these 
occasions, a member writes: “It was of 
special interest ; the school was begun under 
favorable auspices, and the social mingling 
was mutually enjoyed.” 

The committee feel that this labor and 
encouragement was and still is much needed 
in many localities. 

The report of the Educational Committee 
ives evidence of increased interest in this 
ranch of the Yearly Meeting’s work. 

The labor of the Committee was first 
directed to “the gathering of information 
from the various neighborhoods where Friends 
reside. First, of the condition of the schools 
that are now in existence and under the care 
of Friends. Second, of the history of those 
formerly under such care, but now discon- 
tinued ; also, of all schools now taught by 
members. And third, for the ascertaining of 
the feeling in the different communities as to 
the present need of such schools.” 

Inquiries were also made of the several 
Preparative, Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
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ings as to the existence and present Condition 
of funds or trusts that have been devised gp 
set apart at any time by Friends for educg. 
tional purposes. These inquiries elicited thy 
information that such funds of yarion 
amounts are now held by the Monthly 

ings of New York, Nine Partners, Obj 
Oswego, Chatham and Granville, and by the 
Preparative Meetings of Purchase, Creat 
and Crum Elbow. It was reported that the 
Monthly Meeting of New York and the Pry 
parative Meeting of Purchase have used they ] 
funds during the past year for the purpog 
named ; that Hudson Monthly Meeting 
donated its fund to Swarthmore for rebuild. 
ing purposes; and that Easton Monthly 
Meeting had employed its fund in the eng. 
tion of the school building at Easton. 

The funds held by the other Meeti 
mentioned are of smaller amounts, and 
interest of them has been used in some jp. 
stances for First-Day School purposes, 

The reports received from the different 
neighborhoods where Friends reside show that 
there is not a sufficient number of Friendy’ 
children, of suitable age, to warrant the start. 
ing of any new schools; and it is the feeling 
of the committee that its work should be 
mainly directed towards encouraging and 
strengthening such schools as are now in exist 
ence, all of which, it is thought, ought to be } 
better patronized by Friends than they are, 

It has been suggested that if the funds 
held by the meetings for educational purposes, 
and not now so used, were devoted to the pay- 
ment in part of the expenses of pupils that 
might thus be sent to one of the schools, now 
conducted under Friends’ care, not only would 
the purpose of the fund be thus fulfilled, but 
the schools, also, would be benefitted in thé 
best possible way. It is evident that Friends 
generally do not appear to take that interest 
in schools which was formerly so manifest in 
our Society, and which our discipline 
directly calls for. 

It has been felt by the committee that this 
is a fruitful cause of weakness to the Society, 
and that there is need of an awakening among 
Friends to the importance of that recom 
mendation in discipline that Preparative) 
Meetings, or, where their situation is such a8 
to prevent it, Monthly Meetings, open sub- 
scriptions to permanent school funds, to be 
placed under the care of committees, in order 
that more attention may be given to the 
religious education of the youth of our Society, 
and it is earnestly desired that Friends may 
be increasingly impressed with the importance 
of this incumbent duty. 

The difficulty of procuring suitable teachers” 
for Friends’ idntle, namely: Such as are 
members of our Society and who possess the 
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“+5 intellectual training and technical 
regi for the work, has been brought to the 
‘notice of the committee, and it has been sug- 
ted that means should be provided, as our 
fecipline advises, for the special education of 
such of our young members as evidence an 

titude for and an inclination to the work. 

The school at Easton, known as “Marshall ~ 
Seminary,” which has been continued during 
the year, under the charge of Wilson M. 
Tyler, has increased in usefulness and grown 
at Chappaqua Mountain Institute we feel 
has also occupied a field of useful service 
in the right education of the youth, and we 
believe it has been to the benefit of our So- 
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Ty both of these schools inadequate means 
has prevented such full and excellent work 
as their value and importance to our Society 
demand, and it would be well if some plan 
were devised by which judicious assistance 
could be afforded them. 
- Substantial financial aid positively assured 
appears to be a condition necessary to the 
petuity, as well as the increased usefulness 
of these schools, and it is recommended by 
this committee that steps be taken by Friends 
to raise an endowment fund for them, by in- 
dividual subscriptions, the interest from which 
fund shall be used either for the training of 
young men or women for the position of 
teachers, or as a contribution to the general 
expenses of the schools. 

he report of the Executive Committee of 
the First-Day School Association, expresses 
the belief “ that the cause is taking a deeper 
hold in the minds of those interested than 
ever before.” 

A concern was opened that something 
should be done to awaken an interest among 
those who were not active in the First-Day 
School work, and thus endeavor to enlist their 
sympathy and support in the cause. The 
concern met with entire unity, and resulted 
in the appointment of a committee whose duty 
it should be not only to lend encouragement 
and aid to the schools already in existence, 
but also to open the way, if possible, for the 
srganization of new ones. This committee 


"has labored earnestly during the year, and as 


aresult of their labor many of the schools 
have been visited and two new ones added to 
the association, one at Jericho and the other 
at Chappaqua. Both of these schools were 
organized under auspicious circumstances, 
drawing at once to their support many con- 
cerned Friends, among them quite a large 
number of the younger members of our Society, 
who seemed pleased to have an avenue open 
to them whereby they could enter into active 
and useful work. The interest which was so 
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manifest at the opening of these schools has 
steadily increased, so that to-day they rank 
among the most prosperous and active ones 
in our association. 


The information that we have received 


from the seventeen schools which comprise 
our association leads us to feel that the work 
which is being done in them is of such a 
character as to commend itself to the thought- 
ful consideration of all concerned Friends, 
for we believe its tendency is to strengthen 
the parent society. 


Believing a3 we do that the First-Day 


School is a nursery from which strength can 
be drawn to sustain and build up our beloved 
Society, we have labored earnestly to en- 
courage the workers {n our several schools, 
so that the good work might go on, and the 
seeds of truth and righteousness as under- 
stood by us might be planted in the hearts of 
the children, develoying in them a desire for 
the maintenance of the simple principles and 
doctrines as professed by Friends. 


We feel that the year just closed has been 
one of growth and progress, and though we 
have had our discouragements we &till have 
had very much to strengthen us, and we feel 
that our conception of the importance of our 
work has broadened anf developed by our 
year’s labor. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE COMPARISON. 


In the interesting Memoirs of Benjamin 
Hallowell we find the following. In speaking 
of the Schuylkill river, he says : 


“That beautiful stream formerly passed on 
directly to mingle its waters with those of the 
Delaware, and thence to the ocean, until some 
mind, under the enlightenment of Divine 
Wisdom, as I fully believe, for all that is 
good comes from the one Source, by employ- 
ing His laws and the properties with which 
He endows matter, makes a part of it raise 
another part to a mound, which appears 
as if it might have been provided for this 
purpose, whence it is conveyed and distributed 
by its own force to the different families all 
over the city of Philadelphia, bringing com- 
forts, conveniences and blessings throughout 
the houses. The Delaware does not suffer, 
nor does the Atlantic; nothing suffers, and 
yet how many are blessed. How great a 
contrast with what would have been, had the 
river continued to flow on uninterruptedly, 
as it would have done but for these enlight- 
ened minds. 

“In my view there are many spiritual 
Schuylkills passing quietly on as to:a greater 
river and ocean, the waters of which, by using 
the gospel means under the direction of the 
wisdom and power that will no more be with- 
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held in the spiritual than in the physical 
world, might be distributed to comfort 
strengthen and bless many.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE LAW OF THE HIGHER LIFE. 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’—St. 
John iii : 3. 

Nicodemus, a ruler among the Jews, a strict 
Pharisee, having listened to the teachings of 
Jesus, and witnessed the performance of his 
miracles, was willing to declare to him, “ We 
know that thou art a teacher come from 
God ;” but this was as far as he could follow, 
or compreheend the power which influenced 
him. . 

When Jesus replied, “I say unto thee, ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God,” Nicodemus, under the in- 
fluence of his Pharisaical teaching, com- 
menced to reason, “ How can a man be born 
when he is old ?” ete. 

The full comprehension of this wonderful 
language used by Jesus on this occasion, it 
seems to me, is the very essence of vital, 
spiritual religion, and the difference between 
one who has this comprehension, and Nico- 
demus, is that difference which exists between 
the formal professor and the true disciple. 

However difficult it may be for us to un- 
derstand or define that which we call life, we 
all comprehend the laws of generation. The 
law of reproduction is, that each is to produce 
its own kind. This applies te the entire ani- 
mal kingdom as well as to the human species. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 
But there is in the human, another germ, 
which may or may not be quickened into life, 
and this we may call the seed of the spiritual 
life. This seed has a lodgment in the entire 
human race, and can only be quickened into 
life by the touch of Divine love. Just when 
this touch is received, or how, no one can 
tell, it comes sometimes “like a thief in the 
night,” entirely unsought. Sometimes it 
comes after the most diligent seeking; it 
always comes when perseveringly sought for. 
When this germ is quickened into life, then 
to us “a child is born, a son is given.” This 
offspring of the spiritual life at its birth is 
weak, it requires nourishing and careful 
attention; with this it will develop, but if 
neglected it never passes beyond the condition 
of infancy. Here we are permitted to exer- 
cise our free agency. This our Son, whose 
Father is the Divine Father, may, if we so 
elect, develop until it has attained the full 
stature of the perfect man. It may rule us, 
and be to us a guiding star, compelling our 
animal nature to be entirely subservient to it. 
Or it may be stunted in its growth, always 
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weak and puny, and dwarfed by dostrins 
and traditions which are purely the 

tions of our intellectual nature. T is, : 
offspring, asserts its power over our 
nature, by prompting obedience at all tins 
to its Divine Father, and by bring; 
under the influence of Divine Law, to aby 
which is to insure life to the soul. ; 

All history as it comes to us from the 
distant past, bears the stamp of its humm 
character. Most of it has but little conpa: 
tion with the present.; the recorded acts 
some men, however, stamp them as gpeqgi 
instruments in the Divine hand. The j 
fluence of these men upon their fellows is fej 
in their spiritual relations, in the develo 
of the race in its religious life, and for thy 
reason they are exalted, for this reason their 
memories are cherished, for this reason 
are regarded as more than human. Let y 
glance at the records of a few of these. 

Abraham, who is said to have lived abou 
3,900 years ago, has a history which is eg. 
flicting. No one can tell just when he li 
and many things connected with his life ar 
matters about which historians differ. 
centuries after his death, very few of th 
human family had ever heard of him, ye 
amidst all that is uncertain, and all that i 
ambiguous in his history, there is one inspin- 
tion, one thought, one idea, one blending of 
the human with the Divine which connecy 
him with the present. He was the first humag 
being, as far as we know, who promulgated 
the great doctrine of One God ; as we read the 
history of his life, we may accept or rej 
the authority by which he did many thing 
he is said to have done, his belief in one 
Supreme Power, and his obedience to the 
commands of this Power, is the great halo of 
light which to-day shines around his head 
The human and the Divine are blended in 
his history, but we can readily separate this 
one evidence of his spirituality. 

This grand inspiration of Abraham, form 
to-day the basis upon which is built all the 
various professions amongst men, all over the 
world wherever civilization is advancing 
The nations of the earth which accept Mone 
theism are in a state of advancement ; wh 
those which still hold to Polytheism are eith 
standing still, and the higher civilizations am 
passing by them, or they are passing away 
entirely. Can we imagine what would b 
our condition had not this child of God, born 
to Abraham, been made manifest to us? 

Four hundred years later another person 
age looms up in history, to whom vast num 
bers of the human family are indebted, and 
who is still a teacher amongst men. A mar 
velous story is related of the infancy of Moses, 
and many things connected with his history 
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‘#oult to comprehend at this distance of 
ge iibenent talks with God, the many 
commands laid upon him, and the great work 
of leading his people out of bondage, all form 
g wonderful history, which admits of much 

iticism. 

—: towering above all criticism is his in- 

‘ration as evinced in his laws. Who can 
doubt the authority of these laws? “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” The 
supreme and undivided love for God he de- 
dared to be the first duty of man. Sixteen 
hundred years later, after all the great and 

men had labored upon the same plane 
of thought, and had been obedient to the 
same power, Jesus declared this to be the 
first law, and called His disciples to come 
under its influence. 

Other commandments of Moses, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” “ Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness,” “Thou shalt not 
covet,” constitute to-day the basis of our 
civil law. All the vast, cumbersome machi- 
nery of law and work of justice are instituted 
simply that life, property and the family re- 
lation may be protected, and that transgres- 
sors against individual rights may be pun- 
ished. Moses wrote his simple laws upon 
tablets of stone, and men threw them down 
and broke them ; to-day, men write Ais laws 
in ‘statute-books, and they are no more 


sacred. 

This son of God, born to Moses, is yet 
laboring amongst the children of men. It 
will ever live until some law for their gov- 
ernment is given which is above and beyond 
those promulgated by him. 

About six hundred years later than Moses 
another instrument figures in history, David, 
the great king of the Jews. Living at a 
time when society was better organized, and 
the Jews more thoroughly cemented as a na- 
tion, his history presents a still greater blend- 
ing of the human and the Divine. He stands 
in history as a great statesman, a great war- 
rior, a great poet and musician. He appears 
to have been sensual and wicked. But we 
have a much higher standard by which to 
irige men than had the cotemporaries of 

vid. His life was a wonderfully eventful 
one, and his generation an epoch in human 
history. When old age came upon him he 
was able to declare, notwithstanding his 
many vicissitudes, his many acts of commis- 
sion or omission, 

“The Lord is my shepherd, 
Jshall not want’,’ 
and the Psalms which he wrote are the evi- 
dence of his spirituality. The acts of the 
animal, as far as they affected the genera- 
tions of men, are buried with his body, but 
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the sublime inspirations of his spiritual life 
still live. In the beautiful language of James 
Freeman Clark, “It is a striking fact that 
these Hebrew lyrics, written long before the 
foundation of Rome, and before the time of 
Homer, should be used to-day in Christian 
worship and for private devotion all over the 
world.” 

A thousand years later, a truly wonderful 
example of the development of the spiritual 
life in a man takes his place in history. Ac- 
cording to His own assertion, Jesus came not 
to promulgate new laws or new doctrines, but 
to fulfill those which had been given by His 
predecessors. He came not to write laws, 
upon tablets of stone, but to write them upon 
the heart, where they can never be effaced, 
He seems to have. had but one season of 
temptation, and having put that behind Him 
He stands amongst men as the embodiment 
of obedience to Divine commands. He arro- 
gated to Himself no power, but at all times, 
and under all circumstances, He shows Him- 
self subject to Divine will. In Him the ani- 
mal nature was entirely subservient to the 
spiritual ; the latter in Him grew to the full 
stature of the perfect man; He was in reality 
the Christ, the Anointed. 

Men have called Him God; so have men 
thrown around His name a labyrinth of doc- 
trines, about which they have contended and 
fought, until the name of Christian has al- 
most lost its significance. But whilst men 
have contended for doctrines, the Christ na- 
ture of Jesus, the Son of God, born to Him 
and fully developed, has made itself manifest 
to millions since His day. The beautiful 
lessons which He taught have slowly but 
surely done their work, and the Divine na- 
ture, under which He lived, and to which He 
called all, is more fully accepted and com- 
prehended now than ever before. The law of 
universal love is more generally promulgated 
and is more generally influencing men and 
women now than in any epoch of the world’s 
history. 

Later, and in the full light of history, we 
have many instances of men and women who 
have labored earnestly under the influence 
of this regenerative power, and the influence 
of their work is still felt. 

One more instance may be profitably al- 
luded to. This one is William Penn. Born 
to an exalted position amongst his fellows, he 
sacrificed (if such a course can be called a 
sacrifice) all that great wealth and high posi- 
tion could give. He was not the founder of 
any sect, nor the promulgator of any new re- 
ligious doctrine. He is a noble example of a 
convert, and of strict obedience to commands 
laid upon him. He labored earnestly to 
benefit mankind in its relation to secular gov- 
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ernment. He acted upon the basis that ad/ 
are born free, and equally entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that 
liberty of conscience must be the fundamen- 
tal law of the land. His colony of Penn- 
sylvania was established upon this basis, and 
the impress of his teaching is very marked in 
our national government. 

The monument reared to this truly great 
man is not made of bronze or stone, but 
is the free government the foundation of 
which he laid, unto which the oppressed of 
all nations look with longing eyes. The 
model of free government has been cast 
largely by his genius; other nations must 
copy it. But in al] that he did we can plainly 
see the power that influenced him; the spir- 
itual in him pointed out the way, and he sub- 
missively walked in it. 

These brief references to a few conspicuous 
characters in history serve to show the result 
of obedience to Divine commands. The con- 
duct of these men is abundant evidence of 
the existence in them of some power other 
than human reason, or a high order of ani- 
mal instinct, we may call it by any name we 
choose, and all of the human race who have 
come under its influence can attest to its char- 
acter, its power and its source. All who have 
been born in the flesh must be born in the 
spirit before they can see or know of the king- 
dom of God: J. W. G. 


Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 5, 1884. 
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WHAT IS THE SPIRIT OF OUR TIME ? 


It is very encouraging to note the cheerful 
spirit that pervades at least one of our co- 
laborers in the religious world (the Sunday- 
School Times) in reference to the doubting 
spirit of the age in which we live. We might 
all take fresh courage from the hopeful words 
in the following brief extracts from a lengthy 
article on “ What is the spirit of our times?” 


Some intelligent people frequently assert, 
and not a few others are reluctantly led to 
believe, that our time is peculiarly possessed 
by a spirit of doubt, despondency or hopeless 
unbelief. The past centuries, we are assured, 
were the ages of faith; then, and not now, 
were painted the great pictures, were built 
the noble cathedrals, were written the great 
books, were framed the commanding systems 
of religious belief and work. Even in the 
beginning of our century—in its first third 
as compared with its last—were revivals of 
religion, and the foundation of Bible and 
missionary societies. Darwinism, and agnos- 
ticism, and pessimism, and utilitarianism, 
and other isms, did not then possess the pub- 
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lic mind as now. In 1884, we are told, ig 
nought but “storm and stress ;” analysis hag 
taken the place of creation, destruction hag 
supplanted the upbuildings of the past, ang 
an enthusiast is but another name for a fool, 
or, at least, a man hopelessly ignorant of the 
“ time-spirit.” : ‘ é «+! 
This error, this misjudgment of the true 
thought and the real purpose of our day, is 
repeated, in a parrot-like way, from one close 
library to another, from editorial room to 
editorial room, from one member of a nar. 
row coterie to his fellow in the next town, 
It comes, in great measure, from lack of per. 
spective; from ignorance of the real world; 
from a transfer of one’s own feelings to mil 
lions of others, by an act of gratuitous pre- 
sumption. ° . . ‘ : 5 
Most men and women believe, aud work ag 
those who believe; and for them poets write 
and orators speak. We greatly doubt 
whether there has been a time, within three 
hundred years, when the spirit of trust and 
faith, the upward and onward look, were so 
marked in the Saxon world. ; ‘ 
This is, to be sure, an age of questioning; 
of stone-breaking and bone-cracking; of 
deeper and more general search into nature's 
secrets than the world has seen before. But 
it is an age that is preparing the way for 
new and not less cogent theistic arguments; 
an age which is in some respects givin 
strong and reassuring answers to old an 
vexed questions, even though it be raising 
new queries of its own. It is a time when 


one of the first scientists of the age, the late 


Benjamin Peirce, can say: “Is this magnifi- 
cent display of ideality a human delusion; 
or is it a divine record? The heavens and 


the earth have spoken to declare the glory of | 


God. It is not a tale told by an idiot, signi- 
fying nothing. It is the poem of an infinite 
imagination, signifying Immortality.” 

But however men question and answer, we 
should never forget that it is not the “ time 
spirit,” but God, that controls the universe. 
Though believers should be fewer than in 
the dark days at the end of the eighteenth 


century, or in the Restoration in England, or © 


before the Reformation, though all should 
deny, God and truth would remain. There 


have been many ages and many waves of © 


feeling, surging this way and that; but be 


hind them all is He with whom a thousand | 
years are as one day; and who is the same 


yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


Au, how rare it is to find a soul still 
enough to hear God speak! The slightest 
murmur of our vain desires, or of a love 


fixed upon self, confounds all words of the / 


spirit of God.—Fénelon. 
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A JEWISH SERMON TO CHRISTIANS. 


The Jewish World, speaking of the peace 
and good-will inculcated by Christianity, says : 
Every nation in Europe names itself Chris- 
tian, boasts of its orthodoxy, its religious 
establishments, its zeal for the truth—not 
always, indeed, the same truth. Every 
pation in Europe is crippled by an enormous 
army, which each most Catholic and most 
Christian king must keep up to prevent his 
equally Catholic or Christian brother from 
enforcing upon him too violently this doc- 
trine of peace and goodwill. In creeds, cate- 
chisms, proclamations, ukases, and other 

blic professions, we hear of. little but the 
very highest principles and motives. Yet 
when we turn to the paragraphs of our news- 

pers, we see too plainly how there is not a 
single Government in Europe which does not 
act habitually on the assumption that the 
policy of its neighbors is, like its own, the 
most absolute heathenish selfishness, and that 
each pation wants but the power and a mere 
figment of excuse to proceed to what in 
private life would be bare-faced murder and 
robbery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


The following private letter is so suggestive 
we herewith present it to our readers. 


My Dear : Our testimonies is a sub- 
ject that has claimed my attention for some 
time, ard after reading the report to the late 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, of the 
“Committee on Deficiencies,” I believe it to 
be well for me to write a few lines for thy 
earnest, true consideration. The call comes 
up from many inquiring minds, What are 
our “important testimonies ?” and indeed what 
are they? In my mind I hear the answer 
that has so often been given, that one of 
them is “a pure spiritual worship.” But the 
question then comes, What constitutes spirit- 
ual worship, and where can it be best per- 
formed ? i proceeding to the meeting-house 
regularly twice a week, and sitting there in 
silence, spiritual worship? I believe there is 
much worship of that kind. But the ques- 
tion here arises, whom or what do we worship 
at these times? It is a law of our being, and 
one that we cannot change, that we worship 
only what we love best. What we do not 
love we cannot worship. If I love myself, 
and feel that my own happiness and pleasure 
is the important attainment of life, then what 
do I worship but myself? 

If I love houses, or lands, or friends, or any- 
thing more than myself, whatever it may be, 
becomes the motive for every effort, ever 
action of my life, and every effort for the ad- 
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vancement of the object of my love is a 
pleasure. Is not this true? Then my friend, 
what dost thou worship? 

Again I am told “a free gospel ministry ” 
is an important testimony. But I am not 
told what constitutes such ministry. 

To thee it may be the sermon of an un- 
paid minister, listened to while in attendance 
upon meeting. To me it is everything which 
tends to make me live a better life. 

It may come to me by the loving kiss of a 
little child. It has come to me in social con- 
versation, unsought and unexpected. But I 
beli¢ve it comes to us all more frequently by 
the divine influence upon our hearts. And 
now we have reached the foundation of all 
our testimonies, “ religious liberty.” 

That it is not only the right, but the im- 
perative duty of every soul to worship God 
according to the dictates of its own conscience. 
In other words to worship the heavenly Father, 
just as He teaches us to. And now instead 
of “a testimony against war, oaths, slavery, 
the use as a beverage of spirituous liquors, 
and against vain fashions, corrupting amuse- 
ments and flattering titles,’ I hope there is 
not now or has not ever been a member of 
our Society who did not have a testimony 
against all manner of evil. I feel thou wilt 
hardly be satisfied if I close without a men- 
tion of our deficiencies in attendance of meet- 
ing. I believe that the decline in attendance of 
meeting is effected by three different causes. 
First, we fail to worship God; we love our- 
selves too well to think of anything but that 
which will add to our worldly prosperity. 
Next, we want to be ministered unto, rather 
than to minister, would rather some one 
would give us the cup of cold water than that 
we should give it to others. Perhaps it 
would be more aptly put to say, we wanted 
our friends to love us without being put to 
the trouble of making ourselves lovable; and 
last, I think it mostly due to our lack of re- 
ligious liberty. There is a feeling amongst 
us, that if we were but honest enough to ad- 
mit, would be expressed something like this: 
“T know what is truth, and if thou dost not 
see as I do, thou art in the dark.” My dear 
friend what I have said is for thy earnest 
thought. If there is any truth in it use it, if 
not I trust it will at least do thee no harm, 
and in earnestness of purpose, I am, * * * 





Taey who believe that their interpretation 
of the Christian truth is the right one should 
be loyal to that and to the Church which en- 
deavors to set it forth. While we should not 
hold our particular form of faith in ‘any nar- 
row or sectarian spirit, we should still hold it 
firmly. If we believe it, in the name of every- 
thing that is sincere and truthful, let us not 
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be ashamed of it. Let us never apologize for 
it. Let us consider it as the solemn and import- 
ant duty of our lives to stand by it through 
good and through evil report. As patriots rally 
around the flag of their country and are ready 
and even eager to die in its defense, so ought 
liberal Christians to rally around their truth, 
and the Church which is its exponent.—Au- 
gustus Woodbury. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, SEVENTH MONTH 19th, 1884. 





Tue Best Lire.—As life is filled with 
varied interests we must exercise the right 
of choice, as far as circumstances permit, in 
selecting its best things for our own; but in 
order to do this it is necessary to have a wise 
discrimination to distinguish which is the 
best, and an unclouded sight to penetrate be- 
yond the present hour’s enjoyment. 


Our life seems a little space, bounded by 
the unknown whence we came and by the 
unknown whither we go; to worthily occupy 
this space, to do day by day, our portion of 
the world’s work, is to fulfill our highest 
duty, and in the fulfillment of duty permanent 
peace is to be found. When we consider our 
obscure sphere of work and how ephemeral is 
the span of life compared to the ages past 
and yet to come, it would appear to be of 
little moment whether our small share of 
life’s duties were ill or nobly done; but the 
larger outlook convinces us that only by 
faithful individual labor is any good thing 
wrought, and that individual failure mars 
the perfection of the great structure which 
the divine Artificer is building. If we are 
convinced that there is a serious, a holy 
meaning in life’s work it becomes more easy 
to forego its follies. 

As the stream can rise no higher than the 
fountain so our conception of the best of life 
must be the level up to which our lives will 
rise. “Take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry ” say the animal instincts, and an ani- 
mal enjoyment is all that can result, no 
broad view of life can come within this nar- 
row compass. To eat, to drink, and to be 
merry, are all needful means in the plan of 
life, but he who makes this thought the 
ultimate end fails to reach the “ better part ;” 
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| he has chosen that which has no continuaneg, 


and has failed to secure the riches which 
| shall not be taken away. 


“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neithe 
have entered into the heart of man the thingy | 
| that God hath prepared for them that loyg| 
him,” may be applied to him whose view ¢ 
life is bounded by the circle of his appetites 
and pleasures. 


Jesus in his high conception of the dutig 
and responsibilities of life felt that ther 
could be nothing better than to fulfill com. 
pletely the divine will of his Heavenly 
Father, it was his meat and his drink to dg 
His will, and so full of holy joy was he that 
angels ministered unto him.” We feel that 
he was divinely sent, but do we realize that 
we also are sent of God? If we appreciate 
the position in which our Father has placed 
us we shall understand what He would haye 
us do and with the ideal clearly in view we 
may grow more and more into “ the image of 
the Heavenly.” A life in accordance with 
the pattern shown us in our best moments 
when our possible is revealed, is doubtless our 
true life,and equally certain is it that a true 
life isa happy one and not only the mos 
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happy here, but faith in the loving and 


beneficient Father assures us that He who 
placed us here with every provision for our 
tender infancy will provide whatever is best. 
for us in the life which is to come. 


a oo 


THe Two Sripes oF THE PicTURE.—Pe 


haps no good gift is less at our command) 
than that happy joyous spirit which exults] 


and rejoices in life, which sees blessed fruitions 
in the future, and which rests in assurances 
of perpetual advancement for humanity and 
ever new felicities for man. 
never weary of his dreams of the ideal goe 

and it may be that his faith which sometime 
amounts to a vision, is an important element 


of power working the very transitions which) 


his aspirations have indicated. 


The world has never been without thes¢ 
happy -rejoicing spirits to whom it has been! 
given to see visions and dream dreams, whi 
have in time found glorious realization. The 
are the poets “ whose voices are the gladne 





The Optimist is) 
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ofthe world.” They have been well called 
«God’s prophets of the Beautiful.” 
Such rejoicings and triumphings are not 
ible to many inspired souls for to them is 
given that insight which reveals all the de- 
fects and weaknesses in the situation, all the 
fallacies which escape the less vigilant and 
the less critical, and it is theirs to raise the 


Strampet cry of alarm, and to proclaim the 


urgent need of reform—for the most zealous 
reformer is of necessity the Pessimist. 

The prophetic spirits which have foreseen 
the desolations of the world have never been 
welcome messengers, and seldom indeed, has 
mankind, like the men of Nineveh, repented 
of national sins and hastened to make amends 
in time to avert the threatened wrath of God. 

Our own day is not without its warning 
voices. There are those who solemnly warn 
us that the wrongs of the less favored races 
and classes among us will work danger to the 
State, unless greater righteousness in dealing 
with these, prevails. ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” 

The Great Master who represented to His 
times the divine Wisdom and benignity, thus 
instructed those who looked up to Him in 
adoring love. They wished to do somewhat 
to express the feeling of devout discipleship 
which animated them as they listened to His 


‘soul satisfying ministry, and witnessed His 


work of benificence. They wished todo some 
great thing for the beloved Master, but He 
pointed them to the poor and afflicted who 
thronged His pathway, and declared, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 


Not to any one class does this instructive 
exhortation of the Master apply, but to all 
who from any cause are oppressed and over 
burdened. His followers, if they are truly 
such must be ready “to break every yoke.” 
Of'all the yokes which press upon the human 
mind none is more grievous than that of 
ignorance and superstition. In the congenial 
darkness born of these, every evil is fostered 


aid matures, and when it is in our power to 
bring the cleansing and revivifying light into 
j the darknesses of the earth, it is the part of 
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wisdom to lose no time in kindling the torch 
of civilization which is the forerunner of the 
perfect day. 

Both the joyous Optimist whose heart over- 
flows with praise and thanksgiving, and the 
grieving Pessimist who sounds the note of 
warning and voices the wail of Lamentation, 
have a divine mission among the sons of men. 
Both must work as the Spirit gives insight, 
and both are needed to advance the cause of 
Truth and Righteousness on the earth. We 
are concerned to-day, for the present, and for 
the needs and requirements of the hour that 
is passing, and may justly refer to the past 
for confirmation of great principles to which 
the Spirit of God witnesseth forevermore. 
But we must not dwell in the past, but press 
forward in the way which the prophets have 
seen to be cast up for the faithful. 

Let us hasten, as we may, the coming of 
this Truce of God, by faithful and earnest 
testimony-bearing concerning every dark 
shade in the picture of the times which the 
light manifests. Let us continue to rejoice 
as ever, when those things which make for 
peace are apparent—until the times shall 
come, 

‘“‘When universal peace shall lie like a line of light 
athwart the land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea.” 

Frienps’ Book AssocraTion.—The useful- 
ness of this organization as a medium of 
communication between the different sections 
of our denomination both near, and the more 
distant, is not so fully appreciated as it might 
be were Friends in general better acquainted 
with its workings. 

While as a local association, through the 
store conducted by a superintendent under 
the supervision of a “board of directors,” it 
reaches out in all the channels of legiti- 
mate trade pertaining to the book and station- 
ery business, it does far more for Friends, 
in that its committee rooms are always at 
their disposal, either for committee purposes, 
or as places to meet one another. This, to 
persons living out of the city, and to strangers 
coming from distant places, is a great ac- 
commodation. 

Then as a central point for Friends litera- 
ture it offers advantages nowhere else to be 
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found. Whatever is wanted in that line by 
any Friend, if not in stock will be procured 
(if procurable,) on order, and while the facili- 
ties for publishing are not as great as the 
necessity demands, it is believed that works 
issued by the Association compare favorably 
as to cost and workmanship with those of 
larger establishments. It is earnestly desired 
that Friends having money to devise, be it 
much or little, will bear in mind how much 
good a fund to be expressly used for Friends 














—neemiel 
schools and meetings ordering one hundreq 
or more copies. There is no clearer or bette 
exposition of the religious views of Friend 
than is contained in this valuable little work, 
and the price brings it within reach of ey 
school and meeting, to be handed out to the 
young as well as to inquirers. 
FS 
DIED. 4 


APPLEGATE.—On Sixth mo, 24th, 1884 
in Philadelphia, Mary Ann, wife of Jediah 
T. Applegate, in her 64th year. 




































publications would accomplish. BRAGDON.—On Seventh mo. 8th, 1884, at |! 
The nucleus of such a fund, comparable to | Evanston, Ill., Merritt Wayne, only son of} Pe 
“the widow’ ene i f b P El Dr. M. C.'and Elizabeth Wayne Bragdon, in | do 
the widows mite, was le . y *leanor | the 4th year of his age. “T 601 
Bowerman, of Canada, whose interest in the| pRooMALL.—On Seventh mo. 12th, 194, | en 
Book Association was very great. at the residence of his parents, Media, Pa, | no 
Whil h John M. Broomall, Jr., son of John M. an aD 
Vhile the current expenses of the store Caroline Broomall, in his 28th year. ii 
must be met from the profit on the sales, itis! 1,4 YTON.—On Seventh mo. 10th, 1884, at } ey 





hardly possible to reduce the cost of our First- 
day school supplies to the low prices at 


Darby, Hannah L., widow of Jacob E. Clay. 
ton, aged 76; a member of the Mouthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 






which the literature of other denominations 
is sold—they having large and constantly in- 
creasing funds, especially appropriated for 
that purpose. This will explain why publi- 
cations issued by Friends appear to be more 
costly than those from other sectarian estab- 
lishments. 

It is only as we give for the common good 
that we may hope to receive. In the diversity 
of human abilities and the wide range of 
social conditions,.ssome have the faculty to 
acquire more of this world’s goods than they 
can consume on themselves and families; 
while others, and by far the larger number, 
must toil on satisfied with the bare necessities 
of human existence. It is that these of our 
own household of faith may lack nothing 
that will promote their higher spiritual attain- 
ments, and also be sharers in the best things 
that have been said or written for the pro- 
motion of truth and righteousness in the 
world, that the effort was made to establish 
Friends’ Book Association. 

Whether it will do all that its most san- 
guine originators hoped for will depend upon 
the fayor with which it is regarded by the 
Society of Friends at large. A list of its 
recent issues will be found in the advertising 
sheet. Especial attention is called to the 
new edition of The Young Friends’ Manual, 
which is offered at the cost of publication to 





HEALD.—On Fifth-day evening, Seventh 
mo, 10th, 1884, at Germantown, Norman M,, 
youngest son of J. Wilson and Louisa T, 

eald, aged 10 months and 15 days ; members 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Phila 
delphia. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On the morning of Sev- 
enth month 8th, 1884, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
George H., only son of Henry H. and Priscilla 
P. Lippincott, of Chelten Hills, Pa., and 
grandson of the late Samuel Parry, in his 24th 

year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
riends of Philadelphia. 


LUKENS.—On Sixth mo. 22d, 1884, at Har 
veysburg, O., Eley H. A. Lukens, wife of Jo 
seph Lukens, in her 77th year; an approved 
minister of Miami Monthly Meeting. ; 


PRATT.—On Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 9th, 
1884, John L. Pratt, of Newtown Square, Pa, 
in his 47th year. 


REYNOLDS.—On Sixth mo. 30th, 1884, at 
the residence of her grandparents, James Dy 
and Hulda J. Headly, Mamie H. Reynold 
daughter of W. Preston and Harriet M. Re 
nolds, in the 6th year of her age; a member ¢ 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting, near Rising 
Sun, Cecil county, Md. 


SEARING.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at 
the close of Scipio Midweek Meeting, of which 
he was a member, held near Poplar Rid 
Cayuga co., N. Y., on Seventh mo. 3d, 1 
John Searing, aged 88 years and 3 months; 8) 
valued minister of the Society of Friends. 


SMITH.—On Seventh month 14th, 188 
Rebecca 8S. Smith, daughter of the late Bem 
jamin and Mary Smith; a member of Greeti 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 





























Noratine but a good Jife can fit men fora 
better one. 
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QHRISTIANITY THE REMEDY FOR SOCIALISM. 


Eprrors OF FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.— 
[am not an alarmist; but surely no intel- 
igent person can contemplate the utter demor- 

ion of a large and rapidity increasing, 
rtion of the population of this and other 
untries; the antagonisms between capital 
gnd labor ; between daw and anarchy ; between 
igion and communism; and the methods 
whereby they are manifested, without alarm! 

Christianity, as taught and exemplified by 
f/ its Divine author was no doubt intended and 

is fully adequate to remedy these and all 
other evils in the world of mankind; if pro- 
perly applied. But it has hitherto failed to 
do so, and it behooves us to inquire the rea- 
son why it has failed? The answer is plain 
enough : The popular Christianity of to-day, is 
not the Christianity of Christ! Itis toomuch 
an empty profession, without a practical appli- 
cation to the lives of its professors. The 
evidences of declension are everywhere mani- 
fest. 

It is time the professors of Christianity— 
the churches—should be aroused to the danger. 
But my feeble voice will not reach their stolid 
ears. No language of mine can awaken them 
to the sad emergency. Instead thereof, I 

‘request that you will publish, in this connec- 
tion, a letier from Professor Ely, of Johns 

Hopkins University, as it appears in the 

Christian Union of 26th of Sixth month, 1884. 

I make this suggestion the more willingly, 
fearing that there may be some among us 
who are obnoxious to the same condemnation. 


Very truly, 
E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenaman, Seventh mo. 4th, 1884. 


(The following letter, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, of 
Johns Hopkins University, was addressed by him to 
the Rev. F. A. Schauffler, in answer to some inquiries 
on the subject of socialism in our great cities, and an 
extract from it was read at the recent meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society at Saratoga. A special 
significance attaches to it from the fact that in it a 
gentleman who has made sociology and political 
economy a special study points out the duty of the 
church of Christ as seen from the point of view, not 
of atheologian or a missionary, but of a practical 
student of society and social problems.—Eps. C. U.] 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, May 26, 1884. i 
My Dear Sir : 
_ It is an undoubted fact that modern social- 
ism of the worst type is spreading to an 
alarming extent among our ‘laboring classes, 
both foreign and native. It has only recently 
taken strong hold of American laborers, but 
it is puting rapid progress among them. A 
t impulse to the movement seems to have 
derived from Henry George’s “ Progress 


)p and Poverty,” which served as an entering 
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wedge. The proof of the spread of socialism 
among the laborers is found in the utterances 
of the labor press and the platforms of labor 
organizations like the Central Labor Unions 
of New York and Brooklyn. I think the 
danger is of such a character as should arouse 
the Christian people of this country to most 
earnest efforts for the evangelization of the 
poorer classes, particularly in large cities. 
There is special reason why attention should 
be directed to the foreign element, as a great 
shareof our laborersare foreigners and the more 
systematic, philosophic, and dangerous forms 
of socialism are foreign. Foreign immigrants 
have brought to the use of the discontented, 
atheism, materialism, and anarchism as aids 
in their propaganda and as weapons of 
destruction. What is needed is Christianity ; 
and the Christian church can do far more 
than political economists toward a reconcilia- 
tion of social classes. We can only help you 
in finding out the right course to pursue. 
The church has not the hold of the poorer 
classes she ought to have, and there is, in my 
opinion, something radically wrong in this. 
Christianity naturally appeals to the poor 
man, and throws no obstacle in the way of 
his efforts to ameliorate his condition. Even 
from socialism, if thoroughly infused, with 
Christian principles, there is nothing to fear. 
The Bible has nothing to say against socialis- 
tic schemes in themselves. I do not believe 
socialism practicable; but that is a matter 
about which an honest difference of opinion 
has existed and still exists. I do not think 
the church is called upon at present to take 
any position in regard io socialism. Men 
filled with the spirit of Christ are not going 
very far out of the right way, and need not 
be feared by the righteous, however wealthy 
they may be. Laborers are much jinclined 
naturally, I think, to look to Christianity for 
help and consolation. Deprived of ;many 
worldly comforts, they are prompted to seek 
the higher gifts which without money or price 
are offered to all alike. Christ himself was 
a poor man, ever full of pity for the afflicted, 
and ever on the side of the weak. The 
socialists in Paris, about 1850, recognized this, 
and in their places of meeting might often be 
found pictures of Christ, under which were 
inscriptions like this: “Jesus of Nazareth, 
the First Socialist.” Early in his ministry 
Christ announced that he was sent to preach 
the gospel to the poor. It seems to me that 
Christianity has an immense advantage over 
every form of irreligion in dealing with the 
poor. It appeals irresistibly and naturally 
to them. 

Why is it, then, that our churches are filled 
chiefly with well-dressed, well-to-do people, 
while those for whom our religion was 
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specially designed are still left in the high-| Plain, simple attire, provoking no compas 
ways and hedges? It is, as I think, because | sons, alone becomes the proper attitude of ,} 1h 
the church has forgotten her mission. She} Christian worshiper in a Christian church} phi® 
has got on to a wrong track. She has gone| The one buffeted by reverses, the one who hg} emior 
so far out of the way that through her in- | not been a success from a worldly standpoint, | sf ' 
strumentalities it is harder for a poor man to| ought to feel, the moment he crosses the} 0bse! 


be saved than for a camel to pass through the 
eye of aneedle. The way is smoothed for the 
man with the full purse, the large contributor, 
the renter of a high-priced pew. It is a fact, 
lamentable but true, that the poor are not 
made welcome in the vast majority of our 
churches. They do not feel at home. A 
poorly dressed man, entering a fashionable 
church, is greeted with an expression of scorn 
by a sleek usher, allowed to stand or given a 
back seat, while a smiling advance is made 
toward the man with the “gold ring,” in 
“ goodly apparel,” and he is asked to sit “in 
a good place.” This happens every Sunday. 
It is the literal truth. There the poor are 
eyed askance and often with ill-concealed 
contempt by their Christian brothers and sis- 
ters. Ifa fashionable woman’s rented seat 
is by chance occupied by an early comer, ill- 
favored and poorly clad, he is generally 
greeted with a look which is anything rather 


than a recognition of brotherhood in Christ. | 


In Baltimore I have visited no church where 
a man who dresses asa laborer and has the 
appearance and carriage of a laborer will not 
feel that he is an intruder. Taking human 
nature as it is, he cannot feel otherwise. He 
is simply not welcome, and he knows it. I 
wonder in how many Fifth Avenue churches 
he would be given a good seat in the middle 
aisle ? 

The laboring classes are made to feel that 
this Christian religion is not for them. They 
are repelled. Now, I hold this is all wrong. 
If Christianity is what it professes to be, there 
should be no church in the land where any 
one should not be made to feel that he is wel- 
come to worship God if he chooses, no matter 
what his condition. I say nothing about free 
pews or rented pews. I have known achurch, 


one in which the pews rented at very high | | 


figures, and yet the strangest and the poorest 
seemed to be made welcome. If I find my 
spiritual needs satisfied by the services of a 
grand cathedral, I should be at liberty to 
worship there without let or hindrance. Any 
church that cannot be maintained on this 
principle ought to be closed or give up the 
name of Christian. It is timidity, unfaith, 
which prompts leaders to make concessions to 
wealth as wealth. Weak in faith, they form 
an alliance with the devil of mammonism, 
and then are surprised because the fruits are 
not large! The church ought not to be a 
place for the show of dress, nor is it such a 
place except among the parvenus of America. 


threshold of a Christian church, “ Here othe} day 

standards obtain than in the world; here Spe. 

cial favor is shown me because I am poop 

here the way is made easy for me. At th 

table of the Lord I am as welcome a guest ay he 

any prince.” When this takes place, the pete 
oor, the afflicted, the broken-hearted, wijf ™M 
e gathered in, and the inequalities in wealth 





and social standing will lose their stinging} whi 
qualities. This will take place when churche | me! 
remember that they are churches and no} the 
social clubs, when every clergyman remember | duty 
that he is a minister of One who came tosayg} 24 


the lowly, when every bishop remembers his 
vow to show himself “ gentle, and be merciful 
for Christ’s sake to poor and needy 

and to all strangers destitute of help.” | 
would that these verses were read every Sun. 
day in every church and posted on the front 


br 


able 


door of every Christian church in Americg;] the} 
James ii: 2-5. A 

In my opinion, then, the office of the church hav 
in the present crisis is to preach the Gospel ne 
to the poor and needy, the distressed, the bat 
broken-hearted, the embittered, to those who ; 
have failed in the struggle after the good) 
things of this life, as a gospel designed for the en 
weary and heavy laden; to provide teacher - ) 
and places of worship for all, and to mak me 
any seeker after God welcome in any Chri Th 
tian church; to show the most concern for a 


those who are most in need. The standard 
of the Christian church is brotherly love 
Within the church is the true field for the 
application of the socialistic formula: “ From 
every one according to his faculties ; to eve 

one according to his needs.” Let the churgi 
abandon her alliance with wealth merelf 
as wealth—for certainly I have ae 
say against wealthy men—and have faith t 
ive up to her ideal. Let her believe th 
the more ideal her existence, the more su 
cessful. Alas! the standards of success withif 
and without the church are to-day too 0 
scarcely distinguishable. The church’s remedy) 
for social discontent and dynamite bombs # 
Christianity as taught in the New Testament 
Now, in all this you will find nothing new 
It is only significant in this regard: othewt 
have come to these conclusions from the story 
of the Bible; from a totally different starting’ 
point, from the study of political economy 
I have come to the same goal. 


Yours very sincerely, 
RicHarp T. ELyY.” } 
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DEMORALIZING INFLUENCES. 

The Law and Order Society of Philadel- 
phi, we believe, confines its operations to the 
apforcement of the laws, imperfect as they 
gre, which regulate the liquor traffic, and the 
gbervance of the first day of the week as a 
day of rest from ordinary labors. Experi- 
ace has shown, that unless the laws on such 

jects are enforced by public opinion, and 

Jegal authorities strengthened by outside 
sip, they are apt to remain almost as a dead 
stter on the statute books. 

y Many of our readers will remember that 
the minutes of our Meeting for Sufferings, 
which were read in our late Yearly Meeting, 
mentioned the appointment of a committee in 
the interests of public morals, whose special 
duty was to endeavor to encourage the Mayor 
and other officials in Philadelphia in the sup- 

ion of intemperance and other evils, so 
es could be done by the exercise of their 

| powers and the influence they might be 
ihe to exert. 
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This committee has been la- 
boring in a quiet, unobtrusive way, and has 
met with an open reception from those whom 
they have approached. 

As a result of the various influences which 
have been brought to bear, as well as of the 
personal convictions of the officers of our city, 
the cases of many offenders against the law 
have claimed notice. The Grand Jury re- 
cently returned true bills against forty liquor 
dealers for selling without a license. This 
indicates a degree of faithfulness to his duties 
on the part of the District Attorney, which it 
is to be hoped may continue to be exhibited. 
The constables of the different wards also 

made returns of about 300 others, who sell 
® liquors in quantities less than a quart and 
have stand casks, etc., in their places. In 
these cases rules were granted by the Judge 
of the Court to show cause why their licepses 
thould not be revoked. In response to the 
efforts of the Mayor, the Hotel and Saloon- 
keepers’ Union have adopted a resolution 
recommending their members to comply with 
the law prohibiting the sale of liquor on First- 
days, and calling upon the Mayor for a “ gen- 
-# eral and universal enforcement of the Sunday 
law, so that no business of any character shall 
be transacted on that day.” 
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found in the following item : 


| “Quite recently the police of Los Angeles, 
Cal., arrested a-gang of young robbers who 
been committing depredations in that 
The oldest of the gang 
> Was fifteen, and the youngest eight. They 


tity for some time. 
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} Astriking illustration of the evil effects, 
i cially on the excitable minds of the young, 

the descriptions of robbery, bloodshed and 
adventure which form the staple theme of 
much of the cheap fiction of the day, is to be 
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were organized after the most approved dime 
novel style, calling themselves the ‘ Red- 
handed Robbers.’ 
which were found cigarettes, wine, and various 
other articles of stolen property. Their last 
act was to plunder the missionary box of the 
Methodist church. Each member of the gang 
slept with a string attached to his person, one 
end of which hung outside the window. When 
the leader wished to engage in a midnight 
raid, he would pull the string, and awaken 
the sleeping bandit. 
children of respectable parents, who, no doubt, 
like hundreds of others, were too busy to 
bother themselyes about what their boys were 
reading.” 


They had their ‘ cave,’ in 


These boys were all the 


In close connection with this style of liter- 


ature, and still more debasing, is’ that of a 
licentious character which is unblushingly 
sold by many of our news-dealers, especially 
in what are termed Police Gazettes, which 


familiarize their readers with every detail of 
vice and abomination, and almost inevitably 
pollute the mind with filthy ideas and foul 
images. A sense of their abominable charac- 
ter and hurtful effects, called forth from our 
friend Josiah W. Leeds, a petition to the City 
Councils, in which’ he states that “papers of 
an immoral or pernicious tendency ” are sold 
at a news-stand in the passage way of the 
new City Hall; “that the demoralizing ten- 
dency of the class of publications referred to 
is of so serious a character, and has been pro- 
ductive of such alarming results in its effects 
upon the young, that the legislative and judi- 
cial authorities in many places throughout 
the land have been invoked against it; and 
that the maintenance of such a fount of de- 
basement is opposed to the moral sense of the 
community, and particularly so in view of the 
fact of its being located upon public property.” 
The result of this petition was the closing 
of the City Hall news-stand by order of the 
committee to whom the subject was referred, 
or of the Public Building’s Commissioners. 
This rebuke of a great evil is valuable as an 
endorsement of sound principle; but as the 
North American justly remarks, Councils 
should not confine their attention to the par- 
ticular news-dealer in question, but should 
extend their care to others, whose stands are 
upon the sidewalks throughout the city. In 
reference to this subject, the Christian States- 
man recommends the adoption of some gen- 
eral ordinance to meet the difficulty, which, 
it says, “ must be grappled with, if the purity 
and good order of our homes are worth pre- 
serving ;” and itadds: “ While an unlawfully 
placed swinging sign may now and then 
touch the beaver or the bonnet-feather of a 
sidewalk pedestrian, so that public opinion 
says the signs shall come down, are there not 
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scores and hundreds of news-stands upon the 
sidewalks offering to our citizens the vilest 
kind of reading matter, all of which is an 
offence to the laws of both man and his 
Maker ?” 

It was recently stated to’one of our friends, 
by one whose position gives weight to his 
opinions, that the practical enforcement of 
the existing laws against demoralizing litera- 
ture was not likely to be effected, unless 
through the aid of some association (such as 
the Law and Order Society) which could 
make an organized effort. While this is 
probably true, we think the success attending 
the concern of our friend J. W. Leeds, may 
encourage others, whose minds are impressed 
with the sense of a duty to be performed in 
this matter, to go forward with a degree of 
simple faith and courage. Whether their 
efforts meet with apparent success or not, 
those labors that are performed in the Lord’s 
fear and under his counsel, cannot fail of 
bringing a blessing upon the faithful servant. 

It is proper to add, that we believe there 
are news-dealers who refuse to sell (and we 
trust on the ground of principle) the demoral- 
izing papers referred to by the Christian 
Statesman.— The Friend. 


THE VALUE OF MANNER. 


We have heard it said that you can do every- 
thing, however unplesant it may be to those 
around you, if you only do it in the right 
way ; and the instance given to prove the truth 
of this assertion is taken from humble life. 
A cat walks daintily into a room on a cold 
winter’s day, and with a benign glance at the 
company and a melodious purring sound she 
walks leisurely round ; selects for herself the 
warmest place in the room—perhaps the onl 
warm place, right in front of the fire—curls 
herself’ up and goes serenely to sleep, secure 
that no one will beso unreasonble as to ques- 
tion her right to sleep wherever inclination 
prompts her to do so. No one calls it selfish ; 
no one is annoyed, because she has done it so 
prettily and gracefully. Indeed, all experience 
an access of warmth and comfort in themselves 
from beholding pussy’s blissful repose. Now, 
imagine the same thing done in a different 
way, and by a less self-possessed individual. 
If it were done hurriedly, or noisily, or clum- 
sily, or diffidently, even, or in any way obtru- 
sively, what a storm of indignation it would 
excite in the bosoms of all beholders! How 
thoughtless, how inconsiderate, how selfish ! 
No, it must be done as the cat does it, with- 
out a sound or a gesture to provoke criticism, 
or it must not be done at all.— Lon. Spectator. 


WE are shaped and fashioned by what we 
love.— Goethe. 
















GOD AND THE SOUL. 


The soul wherein God dwells, 
What church can holier be? 
Becomes a walking tent 
Of heavenly majesty. 


How far from here to heaven ? 
Not very far, my friend, 

A single hearty step 
Willall thy journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If he’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 
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The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Hold there! where runnest thou! 
Know heaven is in thee. 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Ah, would thy heart but be 
A manger for the birth, 

God would once more become 
A child upon this earth. 


I don’t believe in Death, 
If hour by hour I die; 
’Tis hour by hour to gain 
A better life thereby. 


Go out ; God will go in ; 
Die thou and let Him live, 
Be not, and He will be; 
Wait, and He’|I all things give. 


O, shame! A silkworm works 
And spins till it can fly, 

And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie. 


—Angelus Silesius, 1620, 
a ‘ 


IN the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 
To make the music and the beauty, needs — 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel ke 
Great Master, touch us with thy skillful hand 
Let not the music that is in us die! 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let, ~ 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 
Spare not the stroke! do with us as thou wilt 
Let there be naught unfinished, brok 
marred; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord! 7 


—Horatius Bonar, 


a. a 








THROUGH love to light! Oh, wonderful @ ' 








way, ie 
That leads from darkness to the perfect dayl 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, 0 God 

to thee, ; 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light 

light! ; 


—Richard Watson Gilder, in Tender and 
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,SPECTS OF THE PLANETS FOR JULY. 
Venus is the evening star until the 11th, 
ghen, to the regret of every lover of the stars, 
she deserts the western sky, where she has 
with queenly majesty and grace for 
pearly ten months, and is seen there no more. 
Ghe is not lost, however, for when she disap- 
from the sun’s eastern side as evening 
war, she reappears on his western side as 
porsing star. ‘The event is called her inferior 
ypiunction. It takes place on the 11th, at 
h oclock in the evening. She then passes 
/hetween us and the sun, with her dark side 
tamed toward the earth, like the moon at 
new moon. In like manner she made the 
on the never to be forgotten 6th of 

ber, 1882, but with this difference: 

At the present inferior conjunction, she 

above the sun, and is invisible. At 
the previous inferior conjunction, she was 
near one of her nodes, and was projected on 
the sun’s surface as a round black orb, while 
the grand phenomenon of her transit made 
the event memorable to every observer. The 
like will not be seen again until the year 
2004, for, at every intervening inferior con- 
junction, she will pass above or below the 
sun, and no mortal eye will detect her pres- 
ence as she passes. 

The reason is plain.” The orbit of Venus is 
inclined about three and a half degrees to the 
ecliptic, so that she is half the time above the 
gun’s path, and half the time below it. She 
must be at or near one of her nodes or cross- 
ing points to bring her directly between the 

and sun, and make her passage or 
transit visible to terrestrial view. 

The interval between an inferior conjunc- 
tion and the one next succeeding is 584 days. 


} This is called the synodic period of Venus, 


although she completes her revolution around 
thesun in 224 days. As the earth and Venus 
“4 are both moving, nearly three revolutions of 

Venus are required to bring the sun, Venus, 
and the earth into line. 

Our brilliant celestial neighbor moves very 
rapidly in this portion of her orbit, and soon 
hecomes visible as the brightest star that 
shines in the morning sky. She will be worth 
getting up early to behold at the end of the 
month, rising then a few minutes after 3 
velock, nearly two hours before the sun. 
. waning crescent has become the waxing 

crescent. Hesperus, the evening star, is trans- 
formed into Lucifer, the light-bearer. Beau- 
tiful as she will be when, a month or two 
hence, she anticipates the dawn, her morning 
never quite equals the lovely appear- 
‘| auce she pote on amid the glowing splendor 
‘of the twilight sky or the grand proportions 
assumes as she slowly sinks below the 
western hills.— Providence Journal. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Plant Culture in Moss.—A novel feature, 
and one that attracted some attention at the 
recent Regent’s Park show, was some baskets 
of plants said to have been grown in prepared 
moss and entirely without soil. The exhibitor 
was Captain Halford Thompson, who claims 
to have discovered a new method of thus 
growing plants. Some time ago a French- 
man of the name of Dumesnil patented a kind 
of fertilizing moss for the purpose of growing 
plants without soil. With this production of 
M. Dumesnil, Captain Thompson states that” 
he made several experimeuts, which resulted 
in his considering it open to serious objec- 
tions, and was by no means certain in its re- 
sults. These defects Captain Thompson has 
endeavored to remedy in a new preparation 
with which he has experimented, and by means 
of which he states he produced the luxuriant 
plants which he exhibited on Wednesday, 
Having found that by Dumesnil’s moss it was 
quite possible to grow plants without soil, he 
set to work to prepare a fertilizing substance 
which would enable plauts to be grown in it 
without the precautions necessary in using 
Dumesnil’s moss, and he thinks that he has 
been perfectly successful in his endeavors. 

He states that “ plants in full bloom can be 
taken out of the ground or out of pots, and 
after all the earth has been carefully washed 
off, planted in moss which has been previ- 
ously prepared with fertilizing fiber. They 
never even flag, but grow more luxuriantly 
than in soil.” The plants shown by Captain 
Thompson fully bore out his statement, for it 
would be difficult to imagine more luxuriant 
plants than those he showed. They consisted 
of tuberoses, begonias, variegated vitis, 
gardenias, fuchsias, tradescantias, and others. 
All were furnished with healthy foliage, and 
were for the most part carrying flowers. The 
advantages of this method are stated by the 
inventor to be two-fold; first, the extreme 
lightness of a number of plants when grown 
together in one basket ; another is the porta- 
bility, an advantage which renders plants 
grown in this way particularly suitable for 
the embellishment of rooms and windows. 
No doubt to those who live in towns, where 
potting soil is not easily procured, this moss 
would be a special boon, on account of it¢ 
lightness, portability, and cleanliness; but in 
the country, where mould is readily obtained, 
it would probably be less trouble to grow 
plants in the usual way, and we presume that 
Captain Thompson’s invention commends it- 
self to townspeople. Inasmall pamphlet the 
method of applying this moss is explained as 
follows : 

“Take the plants you wish to put into the 
basket, cide wash off all earth from the 
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roots with tepid water, taking care not to in- 
jure the roots in doing so; then plant them in 
the ordinary way in the moss, which should 
be previously well wetted; if possible, keep 
the basket in a warm place free from draught 
for three or four days. The plants can, if 
wished, be transplanted from earth when in 
full bloom; they will not feel the check. 
After two months the upper layer of moss 
should be removed, and a similar quantity of 
my moss put in its place. If selaginella is 
grown on the surface of the moss (as in some 
‘of the baskets shown before the Botanical 
Society), it should be carefully removed first 
and replaced after the moss has been changed. 
The baskets do not require watering oftener 
than plants grown in earth do. The weight 
of the baskets will show if they want water.” 
—The Garden. 

THE DOG CARTS OF ANTWERP. 


In Belgium, the country people are mostly 
poor: even those who think themselves “well 
off” are not what we should call so. Some 
of them have small farms just outside the 
city walls, and raise vegetables for the mar- 
kets. They seldom can afford a horse, so 
they keep a number of large, strong dogs,— 
sometimes as many as five or six,—which 
they harness to their market carts. If you 
could see these dog teams tugging along, 
you would understand what it means when 

ple say they have to “work like a dog.” 
About all these farmers have to eat is a sort 
of dark-colored, coarse bread ; and the same 
kind of bread is fed to the horses. It looks 
very queer to see the cab-drivers cutting off 
the slices for their horses. 

The bakers and butchers and grocers, and 
a great many other people, keep dog teams. 
Most of the milk-women bring the milk to 
the city in shining brass cans packed into 
their little dog carts; and, when they go 
home again, they pack -themselves in too, 
along with the empty cans, and, while the poor 
dogs tug along home, they sit and knit. 

This morning one of these market dog 
carts was standing before our house, and 
Madam Van de Vin, my landlady, was chat- 
ting with Pauline, the driver, trying to de- 
cide whether she would buy a cabbage or a 
cauliflower, when our great black cat walked 
lazily out, and right along under the very 

; noses of the dogs ; and quicker than a flash 
those four dogs and that cart were on their 
way down the street as fast as they could go 
after our foolish cat. i 
to catch hold of the reins, and she went with 
them shouting, “ Arretez! Arretez!” as loud 
as she could, and the last I saw of them they 
turned into another street in a cloud of dust. 
— Wide Awake. 
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| Bucks County, will 


Pauline had just time | vene at 3 o’clock P. M. 



































ITEMS. 





On the 11th inst. the Democratic Na 
Convention, at Chicago, nominated Ste hen 
Grover Cleveland, of New York, for 
dent, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for Vice-President. 


THE Mexican Government has entered into 
an agreement with a steamship company tp 
give a bonus of $60 per head for Chines | 
ers, to be landed at Guayamas under a labo 
contract. 


THE cholera has made its appearance 
Toulon and at Marseilles, France, and reports 
state that the number of deaths is iner 
Dr. Koch, the German cholera expert, hag 
gone to Toulon. 


THE anti-Jewish rioters arrested some days 
ago at Nijni Novgorod are to be tried by courts 
martial, as the civil tribunal refused to convigt 
them, owing to the prevalence among the pea. 
sants of animosity to the Jews. 


THE Pan-Presbyterian Council at Belfast, 
Ireland, concluded its work on the 3d inst, 
Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh, delivered the 
farewell address. The Council will meet in 
London in 1888. 


THE Philadelphia Board of Education hag 
decided to permit the pu ils of the Central 
High School and Girls’ Normal School and 
the Grammar schools to attend the Electrica} 
Exhibition to be held in September next, on 
the terms proposed by the Managers, and that 
no sessions of the schools should be held on 
the days on which the visits should be made, 










In order to ascertain the effect of darkness 
upon flowers an English experimenter planted 
a hyacinth bulb in October, 1882, and, as soon 
as it commenced to sprout, removed it to 4 

verfectly dark but well-ventilated place. In 

arch, 1883, a stem of dark purple flowers y 
produced, the leaves of the plant being 
colorless. In October, 1883, the same bulb y 
again planted, and was grown in the light 
through the winter. It has flowered again 
this year, and the flower cluster is smaller and 
less deeply colored than that which came forth) 
last year in the darkhess. i 
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NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance under the ¢ 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
held at Valley Friends’ Meeting-house, om 
First-day, Seventh mo., 27th, 1884, at 2} P.M 

All are invited. 










rance Committee of 
old a meeting for the 
advancement of the cause, in Yardley Meet 
ing-house, on the 27th of this month, to com 


The Friends’ Tem 


All are cordially invited. i 
Circular Meeting at Schuylkill, on Fi 

day, Seventh mo. 20th, at 3 P. M. 
Gienmnittes of Philadelphia Quarterly Mee 

ing to be in attendance. 


i 


